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EDITORIALS 


HE FACTS OF INFLATION—Without question the most 

discussed subject of the day is money and what it will buy, 

or rather what it will not buy. In our every day lives most 
of us are quite concerned about the future of the good old Ameri- 
can 50 cent dollar. And most of us have our own pet theories 
and prescriptions for curing the sick patient. Speaking at Phila- 
delphia this week, at the Tri-State Convention, Mr. Russell C. 
Ross, of the National Association of Manufacturers, presented 
a program that merits the support of every thinking citizen. In 
simple, elementary language, Mr. Ross compared the American 
system of economy to a scale, one side of which, he said, repre- 
sents all the money that we Americans spend, the other side 
all the goods and services available. When we add more goods 
to the scale without adding money to the other side, the value 
of the money goes up, as does the scale. Just so, when we add 
more money to the money side, without adding goods to the 
other, the value of the money goes down. That, said Mr. Ross, 
is exactly what happens when the government borrows money, 
and the condition is accentuated when it takes goods off the 
other side in the form of guns and tanks, as it did from 1939 to 
1945, and as it is doing now. The third unbalancing factor, he 
said, exists when consumers borrow money and thus add to the 
money side of the scale. 

This novel presentation of the facts of inflation is one that 
could and should be understood by every American citizen. But 
better still, Mr. Ross had a solution. He warned, however, that 
“whatever is done will have to be done by you and me. Nobody 
else will do it.” His program included: (1) Raising interest 
rates to discourage consumer borrowing; (2) Make sure that 
the government gets enough money without borrowing to pay 
for the things it has to have. Pointing out that the government 
could get only $6% billion a year more than it is getting right 
now if it took every dollar of every person’s taxable income over 
$6,000 a year, and that higher corporation income taxes would 
discourage production, Mr. Ross recommended that the taxes 
be taken as we spend the money, except for basic necessities. “I 
think most of us will agree that the best way that the govern- 
ment can get extra money is by taking more as we spend money, 
because we have some choice about how much we spend, and this 
would give us a choice about how much we would be taxed;” 
(3) Mr. Ross recommended the implementation of the program 
of the Hoover Commission, and other economies, such as the one 
suggested by the National Chamber of Commerce. 


While there can be no quarrel with these suggestions, the 
last does not, in our opinion, solve the problem of the impact 
of the defense program on the goods and services side of the 
scale. Undoubtedly, if economy is practiced, there would result 
some reduction of the government take from this side of the 
scale. Nevertheless, a very definite problem in this respect 
remains. It’s a problem that involves timing and guessing the 
intentions of Mr. Stalin. It involves General Eisenhower and 
1is SHAPE program and how much the U.S. can and should 
put into that. It involves the very existence of these United 
States of America. Surely there’s reason to believe Mr. Stalin 
hopes and intends to create economic chaos in this country. 
Vhere’s also reason to believe he may attack tomorrow. There’s 
ot much choice between economic chaos and all-out war, but 
naasmuch as we, ourselves, can prevent the first and are seem- 
igly unable to do anything to prevent the second, there remains 
only one course to follow. As far as reasonably possible, we 
should leave enough consumer goods available to balance the 
cale of economy. That is the calculated risk we must take 
nd now. 


CRITICAL MACHINERY SHORTAGE—Several times be- 
‘ore this column has reminded canners that the manufacturers 
of canning equipment were not receiving nearly enough materi- 
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als to produce replacement equipment and repair parts needed 
by the industry next season. Canners’ response has been typic- 
ally conspicuous by its absence. They seem not to have grasped 
the seriousness of the situation. The following letter, addressed 
to responsible government officials by Raymond J. Walter, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Perishable Agricultural Products Pro- 
cessing Equipment Manufacturers Institute, an organization of 
canning machinery firms, indicates what is in the offing if ade- 
quate supplemental relief in the form of additional materials 
are not immediately forthcoming: 


November 19, 1951 
TO THE CONCERNED AND RESPONSIBLE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: 
RE: ADEQUATE MATERIALS FOR PROCESSING 
PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The National Production Authority has just allocated con- 
trolled materials for the first quarter of 1952. The situation 
facing this industry as to its vital requirements of machinery 
necessary to process perishable agricultural products is extreme- 
ly serious. 

Reports reaching this Institute to date indicate allocations as 
low as 18.9 percent of requirements. Unless immediate relief 
in the form of supplemental allocations of materials for the 
first quarter 1952 are received, the manufacturers of canning 
machinery will be producing at a rate considerably less than 
half of the industry’s needs, and can continue to do so for only 
a few months. 

If perishable agricultural products are not promptly processed 
this vital food, so necessary for the nation’s welfare, is wasted. 
The products of our farms will, to a large extent, spoil and be 
unavailable for consumption. 

The canning industry has shown only normal expansion in 
recent years. The canning machinery manufacturer has no 
inventory of finished units and manufactures only to meet the 
needs of the industry. 


In October 1951, it was reported that of the total canning 
machinery production, at that time, 55 percent was for replace- 
ment of old or worn out machinery, 35 percent for repair 
parts, 5 percent for export, and only 5 percent for necessary 
industry expansion. The drastic cut-back in controlled material 
allocations for the first quarter 1952, unless immediate supple- 
mental relief is forthcoming will cause an unbalanced and inade- 
quate material situation endangering even the industry’s pro- 
duction of the 35 percent for repair parts. 


If the perishable agricultural products of this nation are to 
be utilized, if an adequate food supply is to be assured, immedi- 
ate and sufficient supplemental allocations of materials for the 
first quarter of 1952 to the canning machinery manufacturers 
must be made. Delay is dangerous. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Canners can help by writing, or by sending a copy of this 
letter, or better still, of this entire Editorial, to Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization; to Secretary 
Charles Brannan of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; to Mr. 
Gus M. Geisler, Administrator, Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration; to Mr. Leo B. Taylor, Director, Materials and Facili- 
ties, USDA; Mr. Bruce Easton, Deputy Director, Materials and 
Facilities; Mr. Manley Fleischmann, Administrator, Defense 
Production Administration; and Mr. Ralph S. Trigg, Deputy 
Administrator, DPA; and to the following in the National Pro- 
duction Authority: Mr. Franz Stone, Deputy Administrator, 
Agricultural & Industrial Bureau; Mr. Wesley Walker, Acting 
Director, General Industrial Equipment Division; Mr. William 
Beck, Deputy Director, General Industrial Equipment Division; 
Mr. Roy C. Hartwell, Chief, Food Processing Machinery Branch, 
all Washington 25, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON 


THE TIN SITUATION 


Efforts are being made to amass 
enough pig tin from industry inventories 
and from stocks held by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to permit 
manufacture of enough tin plate during 
the first quarter of 1952 to meet industry 
requirements for cans during the second 
quarter. 

Although no official statement has yet 
been made by government officials re- 
sponsible for tin allocations, assurance 
has been given that enough pig tin will 
be made available to tin plate manufac- 
turers during the first quarter to assure 
that can manufacturers will be able to 
meet delivery schedules to food canners 
during the second quarter. 

The tin plate manufacturing industry 
requires 7,755 tons for the manufacture 
of plate during the first quarter. It is 
reported that this original allotment has 
been reduced to 7,500 tons, and that the 
new allotment will be met by drawing 
2,000 tons of tin from industrial stocks 
and the bulk from RFC stocks. 

However, the availability of sufficient 


pig tin for second-quarter tin plate pro-— 


duction is not known. 


Can manufacturers, at a meeting with 
the National Production Authority on 
November 20, urged the government to 
resume foreign tin purchasing immedi- 
ately as a means of meeting the needs of 
both industry and the defense program. 
Industry spokesmen were inclined to 
minimize present reports of a crisis, 
according to an NPA announcement. The 
can manufacturers argued that the ex- 
cess price of tin would have very little 
effect on the cost of containers to the 
public. 

There was no indication after the 
closed session of any concrete proposals 
to conserve tin supplies, NPA said. The 
industry complained that tin allocations 
on a quarter-to-quarter basis were too 
short. They urged advance allotments of 
tin for the first three quarters of 1952 
at once. 


Meanwhile, it was announced last week 
by the Office of International Trade, 
Commerce Department, that plans have 
been approved for the export of 115,000 
long tons of tin plate during the first 
quarter of 1952. 


SAFEWAY REFUNDS 
OVERCEILING CHARGES 


Safeway Stores, Inc., operator of near- 
ly 2,000 retail food stores in 23 States 
and the District of Columbia, have paid 
to the United States Treasury the sum 
of $22,234.40 representing overceiling 
charges to thousands of customers who 
purchased pork and pork products from 
the Safeway stores during the week of 
July 16, last. 

Receipt of the check, which represents 
50 percent above the actual overcharges, 
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was announced by Edward P. Morgan, 
Enforcement Director of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

Safeway said it increased its pork 
prices July 16 because of increased costs 
of labor and pork loins and because it 
felt it had a right to do so under the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation, Section 
11(c). When OPS officials pointed out 
that pork and pork products were not 
among the agricultural commodities 
listed under Section 11(c) of GCPR, 
Safeway rolled back its pork prices on 
July 21. 


PROTEST RAILROAD FREIGHT 
RATE INCREASE 


Four Federal agencies have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
opposition to a petition by the nation’s 
railroads for further hearings on their 
request for freight rate increases. 

Participating agencies are the Office 
of Price Stabilization, the Department of 
Commerce, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The railroads had petitioned the ICC 
for a 15 percent increase in freight rates. 
On August 2, 1951 they were awarded a 
9 percent increase in the Eastern Terri- 
tory (the area north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers) and a 6 per- 
cent increase in the Southern and West- 
ern Territories and between territories. 
They have asked that the hearings be re- 
opened on the grounds that the award 
was inadequate. 

In reply to the railroads’ statement 
that, even with the increased rates 
granted, their operating income for Sep- 
tember 1951 was 41 percent below that 
of September 1950, the protesting agen- 
cies pointed out that a single month of 
operation is insufficient time upon which 
to base accurate appraisal of the effects 
of the granted increases. 

Any judgments of findings predicated 
on operating data which did not include 
the last four months of 1951 would be 
speculative, the four agencies contend, 
and advocate that data for a still longer 
period be required. 

Furthermore, the Federal agencies 
maintained, there exists at this time no 
condition of general emergency in rail- 
road transportation which requires re- 
opening of the case. They invited atten- 
tion to the fact that, should such an 
emergency condition arise, the ICC could 
order hearings on its own motion. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


As a guide for growers planning their 
next year’s production, USDA outlined 
the prospective 1952 supply situation for 
insecticides, fungicides and _ herbicides 
(weed killers). The situation indicates 
that farmers could help avert possible 
bottlenecks in supplies of these necessary 
materials by buying some part of their 
estimated requirements now and through 
continued orderly purchases in advance 
of actual needs. 
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FERTILIZER SHORTAGE 


Sufficient chemical fertilizer for use 
during the coming year will not be avail- 
able to meet all demands. So farmers 
are urged to order and store all that they 
expect to need. 

This suggeston-is made by Russell 
Coleman, president, The National Fer- 
tilizer Association, who pointed to Secre- 
tary Brannan’s recent statement that: 
“We are looking on fertilizers as the 
principal key for accelerating immediate 
production and improving soils for sus- 
tained production at high levels.” 


Warning of the anticipated shortage 
is based upon expectations that fertilizer 
demands will be the greatest in history. 
Total production will probably be up at 
least 1 percent with nitrogen output in- 
creased 5 percent and potash output up 
5 percent from 1951. However, super- 
phosphate production may decline 10 per- 
cent, because of unprecedented priority 
demands for sulfur and sulfuric acid 
by defense industries. Hence farmers 
are warned that in some areas they may 
be unable to secure the exact types of 
fertilizer they want, and they may be 
unable to obtain their full requirements. 

The wise farmer will order now and 
store his Fertilizer. He can do this satis- 
factorily by following these simple pre- 
cautions: 

(1) Store fertilizer in a dry place 
where there is little variation in tem- 
perature; 

(2) Pile fertilizer no higher than 5 
or 6 bags; 

(3) Never pile the fertilizer on the 
ground or even a concrete floor—the 
ideal storage place is an elevated 
wooden platform. 


CANNED PEAR GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision of the U. S. 
standards for grades of canned pears, 
effective November 30. The revised 
standards, which supersede those in use 
since April 15, 1942, were offered Sep- 


tember 25, 1951 to interested persons and ° 


industry groups for comment. 

Principal revisions in thé standards in- 
clude changes in recommended drained 
weights, definitions of trimming, and in- 
clusion of “mixed pieces of irregular 
sizes and shapes” as a style of pears, and 
of canned “solid-pack” as a type of pack. 
Both this style and this type are limited 
to Grade B, or Choice, and lower quali- 
ties. Trimming that is “insignificant”, 
“slight”, “moderate”, and “serious” is 
permitted in certain styles in the various 
grades of all canned pears. 


NEW CALIFORNIA FIRM 


The High-Central Valley Packing 
Corp. has been organized at Oakland, 
California with a capital stock of $250,- 
000, by Lester A. High, H. W. E. Erskine 
and Carl V. Neukirch. 
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Pilot Plant Produces 


Commercial By-Products 


from Cannery Waste 


By R. J. MARSH 
Canners League of California 


For the past three years members of 
the Canners League of California and 
scientists of the Wetern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, have been 
collaborating in studies designed to de- 
velop a practical, continuous process for 
making feed grade molasses and pulp 
products from fruit cannery waste, espe- 
cially pear waste. Achievement of this 
objective on a pilot-plant scale can now 
be reported. 

Laboratory studies seeking to produce 
usable by-products from pear cannery 
waste have been conducted for many 
years, but in this project an opportunity 
was presented to try them out on a large 
pilot-plant scale. The Western Regional 
Research Laboratory had what appeared 
to be a workable process. All they needed 
was a plant in which to try it out. A 
suitable plant, located just off Bayshore 
Highway, San Jose, California, was 
available, and through the Canners 
League of California was offered for ex- 
perimental use. Thus, with the 1949 pear 
processing season, the joint government- 
industry experiment got under way. The 
general background of the project as well 
as the technical results of the first sea- 
son's operations have been covered al- 
ready in various trade journals.’ 

In looking forward to the 1950 season’s 
expcriment, WRRL engineers and mem- 
ber: of the canners’ technical committee 
rec.gnized the need for alterations of the 
commercial presses that had been tried 
in 1949. They believed that with suit- 
abl: design changes these presses might 
do . better job of separating the juice 
anc pomace fractions by direct pressing. 
A commercial-type press embodying de- 
sire | changes was secured to be used in 
the 1950 tests. 
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Prior to the 1950 tests, observation of 
the gelled waste had shown that juice 
and pulp separated after aging. This 
observation stimulated a different line of 
inquiry. Why not design a dejuicing 
press that would allow drainage of juice 
resulting from separation and pass the 
gelled waste forward for ultimate press- 
ing? Asa result of favorable experience 
at WRRL with an experimental model, 
strong support developed for construc- 
tion of a wholly new dejuicing device 
which was designed to do just that. Al- 
though the decision came late, the WRRL 
engineers were able to design, and the 
League to build, a completely new press 
designed, first to filter, then to press the 
treated material. 


During the 1949-50 winter months, re- 
search toward improving the process it- 
self kept step with the move to get better 
machinery through improved design. The 
plant tests of the 1949 season had re- 
quired added supplemental fiber, to per- 
mit pressing directly in a conventional 
press. Process improvements made dur- 
ing the winter permitted elimination of 
the use of supplemental fiber, which had 
been a handicap to the process. 


The 1950 operating season at the pilot- 
plant began with experimental tests em- 
bodying the new course of thinking 
developed through the winter months. 
Installed and ready for action were both 
the improved commercial press and the 
newly-designed dejuicing press, the crea- 
tion of the engineers of the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory. It was 
evident in a very short time that the 
newly-designed press, used with the new 
treating process and without supplemen- 
tal fiber, did a far more efficient job than 
the direct press, despite the improve- 
ments that were made in the latter. Fu- 


1951 


An important new feature in the waste 
program is this experimental double- 
drum filtering and pressing device. Juice 
flows into troughs below the drums and 
is conveyed to evaporators that convert 
it to molasses. The pressed cake falls be- 
tween the drums into an elevator that 
takes it to a dryer. This dejuicer was 
developed by the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 


ture direction of experimentation was 
thus firmly established. 


BASIC PROBLEMS SOLVED 


As the 1950 operating season pro- 
gressed, performance of the process and 
the machinery showed promise that the 
basic problem had been solved, and a 
workable process achieved. But experi- 
ments still had to be run on a batch basis. 
A load of fruit waste from a nearby can- 
nery would be trucked over to the pilot- 
plant, dumped into the hopper, split into 
two or three batches, carried through the 
process and pressed. The juice was piped 
to the evaporators for concentration into 
molasses and the pomace was dried and 
accumulated for further tests of its suit- 
ability for stock feed. Complete data 
were collected throughout the processing 
of each batch of waste. Obviously the 
next move was toward a continuous 
process. 


STREAMLINED IN 1951 


Technical people of both the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory and the 
Canners League Committee were now 
convinced that in the 1951 operating sea- 
son the efforts of the previous two years 
would be crowned with success. During 
the winter of 1950-51, important work 
was done to streamline the whole process. 
The dejuicing press was redesigned to 
make it do a better job of separating the 
juice and the pomace. Of like significance 
was the designing and building of an- 
other piece of specialized equipment—a 
continuous treater—in which the liming 
of the fruit waste and subsequent heat- 
ing of the mixture for the dejuicing press 
are effected in a steady, continuous man- 
ner. Minor bottlenecks in other sections 
of the line were broken in order to 
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smooth out the continuity of operation 
from start to finish. 


With the installation of the last piece 
of equipment, the 1951 operating season 
got under way on August 7th. The 
treater and dejuicing press that had been 
built especially for the process did what 
they were designed to do. Both of these 
key machines could be further refined, of 
course, but basically they were adjudged 
sound. 


Early in the season production runs 
were made and results were so favorable 
that most of the remainder of the season 
was filled with this type of activity. 
Accurate operating data were compiled 
and much time was allotted to evaluation 
of the economics of the entire process. 
Although the project was pilot-plant 
scale, because of certain “bottlenecks” in 
equipment which needed only to be en- 
larged, it is worthy of note that 150 tons 
of molasses and 70 tons of pomace were 
produced. A ready market was found 
for all of the output of both molasses and 
pomace for use in stockfeeding. 


STOCKFEEDING TESTS 


Stockfeeding tests of the two products 
had been going on concurrently with the 
pilot-plant experiment in its earlier 
stages. The Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the University of California at 
Davis, in cooperation with the biochem- 
ists of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, tested the pear molasses and 
pomace to determine their value as sheep 
and cattle feed. Results of these tests 
show that the by-products made from 
fruit waste at the plant are satisfactory 
for animals. For the technical data on 
these stockfeeding tests, we refer you to 
an article by H. R. Guilbert and W. C. 
Weir, “Pear Pulp and Pear Molasses- 
Nutritional Value for Cattle and Palat- 
ability to Sheep.’” 


The results of this season convinced 
the members of the Canners League that 
there is now possible a continuous proc- 
ess for converting fruit cannery waste 
into by-products of molasses and pomace 
suitable for commercial distribution. 
Accomplishment of this major objective 
of the project more or less signals the 
end of the research phase, although 
WRRL scientists will continue through- 
out the coming winter to make further 
tests. 


The extent to which the process will 
be put to commercial use has yet to be 
determined. Some canners now have 
workable means for disposing of their 
fruit waste, and until the costs of the 
by-product process, including initial con- 
struction costs and operating problems 
have been more fully investigated, it is 
unlikely that these canners will abandon 
their present methods of disposal. How- 
ever, as a direct result of the research 
program of the past three years at the 
San Jose pilot-plant, California fruit 
canners now believe they have a sound 
alternative to present waste disposal 
methods, To get this information, the 


Canners League of California, the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, many individual 
canners, and the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory have each invested 
thousands of dollars during the past 
three years in the pilot-plant experiment. 
This cooperation of industry and Govern- 
ment has served to bring the project to 
a highly satisfactory conclusion, which 
is of great importance both to the can- 
ning industry and the public. 
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CONTINENTAL MEN ADDRESS 
PARIS CANNING CONFERENCE 


L. E. Clifcorn, director of fundamental 
research for Continental Can Company 
and C. H. Bloedorn, assistant general 
manager, Continental Overseas Corpora- 
tion both presented papers at the second 
International Congress on Canning, held 
in Paris, France, under the auspices of 
Comite International Permanent de la 
Conserve. The Congress was attended 
by over 400 representatives of 23 nations. 


Dr. Clifcorn reviewed the progress 
made by food technologists since 1900 
when the concept of nutrition was limited 
to considerations of proteins, fats, carbo- 
hydrates and minerals. Stating that in 
America, the housewife is the -greatest 
controlling influence of the canned food 
industry, Dr. Clifcorn said that the can- 
ned food industry has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of attaining the highest pos- 
sible retention of nutrients in canned 
foods and that they have assured those 
concerned with human diets, by sufficient 
data on the nutrient composition of can- 
ned foods that they may be considered as 
nutritionally representative of the raw 
products from which they are prepared. 
Today, he declared, through technological 
progress in can manufacturing and can- 
ning and scientific progress in the field of 
nutrition, an abundant supply of palat- 
able and nutritious canned foods is of- 
fered to our world population. 


In addition to his own paper on, “Re- 
view of Research on Nutrient Retention 
During Canning.” Dr. Clifcorn also read 
as the first part of a complete report on 
The Nutritional Quality of Canned 
Foods, a paper, “A Basic Approach,” 
prepared by C. G. King, of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., who was unable to ap- 
pear personally. 


Dr. King’s paper attributed the phe- 
nomenal growth of the canning industry 
in the United States to the alert research 
attitude of the industry in safeguarding 
public health. It stated that the single 
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objective of the Nutrition Foundation 
since its inception has been the develop- 
ment of basic research and education in 
the science of nutrition. Support for its 
program has come wholly from food and 
related industries, including can manu- 
facturers. 


Presenting an over-all view of food 
legislation in the United States, C. H. 
Bloedorn spoke on, “Food Laws and En- 
forcement in the United States.” Of spe- 
cial interest to the European nations 
concerned with uniform standards of 
food preparation, Mr. Bloedorn’s paper 
covered various aspects of the Pure Food 
and Drug Law, including a history of the 
revisions made since 1906 to strengthen 
its structure and assure the protection 
for which it was intended. Mr. Bloedorn 
confined his remarks to the provisions of 
the law which apply to food, and re- 
viewed sections of the act of particular 
interest to food canners. He stated: 
“That the Act (Pure Food & Drug) has 
all manner of consumer protection as its 
foremost objective is obvious. At the 
same time, it is the consensus among 
Food and Drug officials and also of the 
great majority of sincere manufacturers 
that, in the final analysis, consumer in- 
terests and manufacturer interests are 
identical.” 


NEW FACTS ON 
CARROT SEED PRODUCTION 


Research on the culture of carrot 
stecklings for the production of carrot 
seed, is reported in a new U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture circular. The work 
was done over a 4-year period at, and in 
cooperation with, the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The growers of car- 
rot seed, as well as those who produce 
seed of other biennial root crops, use the 
German word steckling (literally little 
sticker) as the name for the first-year 
roots that are grown the second year for 
the seed crop. The United States pro- 
duces practically all seed for its carrots 
—1,300,000 pounds a year, 375,000 seeds 
to the pound. 


Carrot seed is usually produced by first 
growing and harvesting a crop of mother 
roots, or stecklings. Selected stecklings 
may be replanted immediately, or if win- 
ters are severe they are stored and re- 
planted in the spring. In the Inter-moun- 
tain States a steckling 1 to 1% inches 
in diameter is preferred. They are har- 
vested in the fall only when the tempera- 
ture is low enough for storage. 

The circular (No. 877) covers the re- 
sults of the research and discusses vari- 
ous practical considerations of impor- 
tance in getting high yields of productive 
stecklings, such as time and rate of sow- 
ing seed; storage of the stecklings, and 
use of water in transplanting them into 
the field for seed production. 

The circular is of interest to seed 
growers. A free copy may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Sanitation Problems in Fish Canneries 


In order to understand better the prob- 
lems of sanitation in fish processing 
establishments, it is necessary that a 
brief historical examination be made. 
Fishing and fish processing is perhaps 
the oldest of all industries. As far back 
as one can go in the history of civiliza- 
tion, fishing has played its role as a 
source of food supply. Being so deeply 
entrenched in history it is only natural 
that the methods utilized are as deeply 
entrenched, and resistance to change just 
as deeply rooted. 


Fish, being a very perishable commod- 
ity in its natural state, it is reasonable 
to assume that the original plants would 
be located on or near the water. Of 
necessity, the plants had to be near the 
source of the fishery, since refrigeration 
as we know it was completely absent. 
Even artificial ice, as it was then called, 
was not made in the United States until 
about 1866. 


Being located on or near the water, 
with the further restrictions that they be 
located near the fishery, little considera- 
tion could be given to the materials of 
construction or utilities. The plants 
themselves were usually on piling, very 
often quite unstable, necessitating the 
minimum of equipment to reduce the 
weight, and for that reason built of the 
lightest material available, usually native 
rough lumber, or at a later date, a rough 
wood framework covered with a mini- 
mum of sheet metal. The fishing being 
seasonal, little or no effort was made to 
construct what we would call permanent 
buildings, so that in a few years the 
buildings would deteriorate and resemble 
a hodge-podge of patches. 

The occupants of the buildings during 
the closed season were composed mainly 
of rodents, birds and vermin, all of which 
were loath to leave their quarters at any 
time. 

Usually, fresh water was obtainable 
only in limited quantities, and after a 
few days of operation, the surrounding 
waters were so polluted with offal, that 
cleaning was impossible. 

Space was always at a premium. The 
idea was to process the most fish in the 
smallest space and in the shortest time 
possible. It is easy to see why we Amer- 
icans are among the lowest fish consum- 
ing nations of the world. It is doubtful 
that, until fairly recent times, we knew 
what a good quality ocean product tasted 
like—outside of the individuals who lived 
w thin a stone’s throw of the ocean. 


PICTURE IS CHANGING 


This paints a rather sordid picture of 
the fishing industry, and unfortunately 
much of the picture still exists, but to 
a ‘esser extent, in a few localities. That 
this picture is changing is due entirely 
to the unceasing efforts of a few far- 
sivhted public agencies, such as our own 
California Department of Public Health, 
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By JOHN W. ELDER, Sanitarian 
and 
CHARLES B. STEVENSON, 
Plant Engineer 
Coast Fisheries, Division of the Quaker 
Oats Company, Wilmington, California. 


The National Canners Association, pro- 
gressive processors who realize their duty 
to the welfare of the people they serve, 
and organizations such as this: the 
sanitarians, 


THE BOAT PROBLEM 


As with any industry, new sources of 
supply were investigated and obtained, 
and more fish entered the plant, but still 
remaining were the old buildings, limited 
space and poor utilities. The boats in 
their search for supplies went farther 
and farther away, and the first blow that 
struck the canneries were the receipts of 
fish in an un-marketable condition. It 
has been suggested that Christ chose 
fishermen for His first disciples, because 
He realized that if fishermen could be 
convinced, anyone could. It is doubtful, 
even today, whether all persons are con- 
vinced of the value of- sanitation and 
refrigeration on the boats, so the boats 
were required to install a systematic 
sanitation and refrigeration program by 
law. 


So our first main problem encountered 
in the fishing industry is the receipt of 


' good quality fish at the cannery. This 


problem was first attacked properly in 
1936 after a survey showed a loss of 
$367,000 in rejected tuna in 1935. In 
May, 1936 alone, when the survey was 
active, a loss of $44,000 was incurred due 
to spoiled fish. 

As a result of these astounding losses, 
research was undertaken by the Hooper 
Foundation, but it was not until the early 
forties that the results of this research 
were applied. 

In the meantime, between 1936 and 
1940, rejects of spoiled tuna rose as high 
as 25% of the fish brought in. Today, 
due to proper sanitation and refrigera- 
tion of the tuna boats, it is doubtful 
whether rejects due to all causes are 
more than 1%. But it has taken fifteen 
years to achieve these results. 

The same conditions have existed, and 
to a certain extent still exist, in the sar- 
dine and mackerel boats. 

While there are time limits which re- 
quire the boats to return for unloading, 
and a periodic sterilization of the hold 
is required, it is still possible to have fish 
arrive at the plants unfit for canning. 
Larger boats are hesitant about return- 
ing with only a partial load, so there is 
the temptation to stay out the limit, 
piling catch upon catch, and periodically 
the first catch is in poor condition by the 
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time the boat docks. Thus, a few fish 
can contaminate the entire load. Our 
first problem—that of receiving prime 
fish—is then followed by our second prob- 
lem — keeping them in prime condition 
until packed. A step forward in this 
direction has been taken by the installa- 
tion of refrigeration equipment into 
many plants. 


IN PLANT PROBLEMS 


However, as pointed out previously, 
the present status of many of the fish 
processing industries in their old build- 
ings of poor design, built over weak pil- 
ings, in crowded areas, give rise to many 
problems which are not conducive to 
keeping the raw fish in prime condition 
until packed. 


Rodents are a great problem because 
of the water site of the canneries and 
must be continually kept in check. It is 
not enough for one to keep his own area 
in check, but he must continually, with 
the cooperation of his neighbors, keep 
a guard against rodents along the whole 
waterfront. The Departments of Public 
Health and city officials, along with the 
Harbor Departments can, and do cooper- 
ate in this problem. Since rodents are a 
problem, it is a “must” that all cooling 
rooms for tuna or any other type of fish 
product held over-night be made rodent- 
proof. This also holds true for storage 
of salt, and other ingredients common to 
the fish canneries. 


The problem of plant sanitation has 
become a major one due to the growing 
of the industry in production but not. in 
physical size of the buildings, which 
gives rise to crowded machinery, line 
shafting in overhead beams, small aisles, 
numerous overhead walkways and limited 
storage space. 


As expected, in the fish canning indus- 
try, movement of whole fish is done both 
by conveyors and fluming. Due to the 
large number of flumes and holding tanks 
common to fish canning operations, it is 
essential for the sanitarian and persons 
responsible in this department to check 
continually to see that adequate clean-up 
is maintained so as to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of an occasional fish being left 
in a corner of a tank, conveyor, or in a 
flume. Conveyors are left with a great 
amount of fish offal and scales and must 
be washed frequently before the fish par- 
ticles and fish scales harden. If this is 
not done, contamination is sure to follow. 
Raw packs such as sardines and mack- 
erel are accompanied in a few hours with 
an accumulation of blood, slime, fish oils 
and entrails on cutting machines, con- 
veyors, packing tables, drains, closing 
machines and other equipment. This re- 
quires constant vigilance on the part of 
the.cannery. The packing table, closing 
machines and all other packing equip- 
ment has to be cleaned every few hours 
to prevent this accumulation, which will 
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contaminate the pack, if allowed to 


remain. 


In tuna packing operations, the bas- 
kets and cutting boards may become a 


source of trouble. Contamination from 
this source may occur unless the baskets 
are cleaned after each use and the cut- 
ting boards washed and sterilized daily. 
Cleaning is particularly difficult due to 
the nature of the product and the oil 
which it contains. This problem is dimin- 
ishing due to the use of new and better 
detergents and the extension of in-plant 
chlorination. 


Supplementary ingredients such as to- 
mato sauce, mustard sauce, oil, brine and 
their storage and dispensing equipment, 
need constant surveillance to insure 
against contamination. During last year 
a serious copper contamination was found 
due to holding tomato sauce in copper 
equipment. 


EQUIPMENT 


This imposes another duty on the sani- 
tarian—that of close cooperation between 
the engineers and equipment manufac- 
turers to see that proper construction 
materials are used and that the design is 
such that sanitation can be maintained. 

Much of the equipment used in the fish 
industry is fabricated by the canneries 
themselves, and too often little regard is 
given to the problem of keeping it clean 
after fabrication. It is part of the duty 
of the sanitarian that those employees 
who design or fabricate the equipment 
are instructed and trained in the idea 
that sanitation is as important as 
function. 


Tomato sauce lines and kettles should 
be checked for adequate and thorough 
cleaning. Brine lines should also be 
checked for thorough cleaning. Prefer- 
ably, these lines should be made of stain- 
less steel or other corrosion-resistant 
materials. 


EDUCATION OF MANAGEMENT 
AND PERSONNEL 


The third major problem is acquaint- 
ing management and personnel with the 
sanitation requirements that are in effect 
now by State and Federal agencies and 
those anticipated to follow, or dictated 
by good practice. A food plant should 
be operating in such a way that its sani- 
tation is always at a high level and this 
can only be achieved by positive action 
on the part of management and plant 
employees. 


It is the sanitarian’s duty to sell man- 
agement on a program of sanitation and 
to follow this program to its ultimate 
completion. 

Three major problems confronting the 
sanitarian in the fishing industry have 
been presented: 

1st—Sanitation in respect to the raw 

product. 

2nd—Sanitation of the physical prop- 

erty to insure quality of the fin- 
ished product. 

3rd—Selling sanitation to management 

and personnel, 


To solve these problems, the sanitarian 
must be a combination of a scientist, 
engineer, salesman and diplomat. This 
combination might seem to be a rare one, 
but in evaluating the progress made in 
the last fifteen years in California in the 
field of sanitation, it appears that we 
have many sanitarians with this ability. 

Due to the efforts of sanitarians, and 
all those whose efforts be in sanitary im- 
provement, great progress has been made 
in the solution to the three problems 
presented, 

The means are now at hand to obtain 
supplies in prime condition and to keep 
them in prime condition; new buildings 
and revisions are in keeping with sani- 
tary requirements; and management and 
personnel are becoming acquainted with 
the role that sanitation plays in produc- 
ing a first quality product. 

California is one of the leading states 
in the nation in respect to sanitation, and 
progress has been such that today any- 
one who purchases a California product 
can be assured that he is obtaining a 
product that has been produced and pro- 
cessed under strict sanitary control. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
ADDS TO BOARD 


Continental Can Company’s board of 
directors have elected John M. Franklin 
of New York, Paul C. Cabot of Boston 
and Stephen D. Bechtel of San Francisco 
as directors to fill the three new board 
memberships recently approved by stock- 
holders. The elections increase the size 
of the board from 12 to 15 members. 

Mr. Franklin is president and a di- 
rector of the United States Lines Co. 
He is a director of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., American Steamship Owners Pro- 
tective and Indemnity Association, Home 
Insurance Co., the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy, and the Maryland State Fair, 
Inc. 

Mr. Cabot is president of the State 
Street Investment Corp. of Boston, a 
partner in the State Street Research and 
Management Co. and a director of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. and Tampa 
Electric Co. He served as national di- 
rector of the WPB salvage division in 
1941 and 1942. 

Mr. Bechtel is executive head of Bech- 
tel Corporation and its several affiliates 
which specialize in engineering and 
construction. He is president of Bechtel 
Corporation, chief executive officer of 
Bechtel International Corp., Arabian 
Bechtel Co., Canadian Bechtel, Ltd. and 
others. 


GRAND UNION MOVING 


Grand Union Company, rapidly-grow- 
ing eastern food chain, will move its 
general offices from 50 Church Street, 
New York City, to 100 Broadway, East 
Patterson, New Jersey, on Monday, No- 
vember 26. 
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PMMI TO MEET 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute will hold its semi-annual 
meeting on March 3-31, 1952, at the Ho- 
tel Dennis, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
acording to announcement made today 
by G. Radcliffe Stevens, president of 
the Institute. 

The Hotel Dennis will be PMMI head- 
quarters during the Packaging Exposi- 
tion which opens at the Atlantic City 
Auditorium on April 1. 


DUNN ADVANCES AT LIBBY 


Frank A. Dunn, formerly manager of 
the Los Angeles, Calif. branch of Libby, 
MeNeil & Libby, has been promoted to 
sales manager of the Western Division, 
San Francisco. The San _ Francisco 
branch will come under the direction of 
Mr. Dunn who will work in co-operation 
with the S. T. J. Brigham, manager here, 
in the development and administration 
of the company’s sales program. 


ADDED TO BOARD 


Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association announces election of the fol- 
lowing new membres to its board of 
directors: Roy McNabney, Kansas Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, Coffeyville; Rus- 
sell Atkinson, Associated Grocers, Inc., 
Kansas City; Herman Hershman, Her- 
shey Wholesale Company, Kansas City, 
and Ray Rickman, of the Interstate 
Wholesale Grocery Company, Joplin. 


NEW BROKER FIRM 


Brown-Scanlon Company has been or- 
ganized at 1401 Fairfax Trafficway, 
Kansas City, Kansas, to conduct a food 
brokerage business. The partners are 
Charles T. Brown, previously vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Kansas 
City Wholesale Grocery Company, and 
W. T. Scanlon, formerly manager of the 
Schulze-Burch Biscuit Co. branch in 
Kansas City. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 
Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 


tional Food Brokers’ Association an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: L. W. Casey 
Company, Los Angeles, recommended by 
Baker-Crawford-Bishop; W. W. Roberts 
Brokerage Company, San Diego, recom- 
mended by W. E. Pugh Co.; Jerome W. 
Doner, Philadelphia recommended by L. 
Rodoff Company; Robert L. Brechbill 
Company, Los Angeles, recommended by 
Baker-Crawford-Bishop.; Great Lakes 
Brokerage Company, Chicago, recom- 
mended by Alvin H. Livingston & Com- 
pany; M. Pack Company, Fresno, recom- 
mended by Baker-Crawford-Bishop and 
Farnham Sales Company, Detroit, rec- 
ommended by W. J. Mattlage Food 
Brokerage. 
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QUARTERS 
AND HALVES 


LARGE DICES 


RELISH DICES 


FULL LENGTH 
SLICES 


SWEET. 
MIX CHUNKS 


LABORATORIES 
VALPARAISO, 


High speed, dependable 
Urschel Cutting Units make it 
possible for Packers to cut 
pickles in all popular sizes 
and shapes — profitably! De- 
signed for small to largest 
operations, these widely used 
units fit perfectly into existing 
production lines. For exact, 
profitable answers to your 
pickle cutting problem, consult 
with Urschel now. 


HAMBURGER 
SLICES 


BREAD & BUTTER 
SLICES 


hi anufacturers precision, 
igh speed cuttin 
for delicate food 


9 equipment 
Products 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answers to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Build Production Lines 
for Effective Operating Results 


Langsenkamp equipment is Ist choice for tomato canners everywhere! Langsenkamp equip- 


ment has been on production ‘firing lines'’ for many years, proving its great value, 


proving that canners can cut production costs, yet keep quality at its highest peak ° 
and achieve greater production at the same time. 


Investigate Langsenkamp . . . see for yourself 


how Langsenkamp equipment pays for itself 
through savings. 


NOW’S THE TIME... 


To seriously consider next 
season! Due to the critical 
metals shortage, we sincerely 
urge you to advise us of your 
requirements as far in advance 
as possible in order that we 
can meet your needs in ample 
time. 


Indiana Extractor. Finer 
juice at less cost. 


Mangler-Pump crushes 


Write now for further information 
and pumps stock. 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


227-235 East South Street, 
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PHILLIPS EXPANDING 
FREEZING ACTIVITIES 


In a letter to stockholders, Albanus 
Phillips, Jr., President of the Phillips 
Packing Company, Inc., Cambridge, 
Maryland, explains that the company is 
continuing the expansion of its frozen 
food business due to greatly increased 
demand for their frozen items. The total 
volume in the freezing operation during 
the last six months’ period was about five 
times that of the first six months of the 
previous fiscal year, he explained. The 
increase was made possible by the instal- 
lation of an additional freezing unit and 
of modern high speed automatic filling 
and packaging machinery, together with 
the employment of competent personnel, 
thoroughly acquainted with the freezing 
operations. 


GMA OFFICERS 


At the recent meeting of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., Paul S. 
Willis was reelected President; O. E. 
Jones, Swift & Company, 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; George H. Coppers, National Bis- 
cuit Company, 2nd Vice-President; Joel 
Mitchell, Standard Brands, Inc., 3rd 
Vice-President; William A. Dolan, Wil- 
bert Products Company, Secretary; and 
B. E. Snyder, R. B. Davis Company, 
Treasurer. Officials of leading food com- 
panies throughout the country are repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


The Chicago International Trade Fair 
will be held on the Navy Pier, March 22 
to April 6. The first Fair held in August 
1950 drew an attendance of over 250,000. 
At that time there were 2200 exhibitors 
from 44 nations participating, which at- 
tracted 25,000 buyers. The coming Fair 
is expected to surpass these figures. Full 
information may be obtained from Exec- 
tive Vice-President John N. Gage, 
Colonel U.S.A. retired, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN EXPANDS 


Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. re- 
cently celebrated with impressive cere- 
monies the tapping of the first heat from 
new open hearth furnaces at Pittsburgh. 
New furnaces will have a_ production 
capacity of 2,000,000 tons of steel an- 
nually. The expansion project, the larg- 
est ever undertaken by J&L, includes 
construction of 11 new open hearths to 
be completed by next March. This and 
other projects in the corporation’s five- 
year $400 million expansion program to 
be completed in 1952, will increase J&L 
steel production by 32 percent. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL OPENS 
DEFENSE PLANT 


Continental Can Company has opened 
a plant in the Clearing district of Chi- 
cago for the manufacture of a sizable 
quantity of components required for the 
control of guided missiles now being de- 
veloped by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and produced by the Western 
Electric Company for the Army. The 
new plant will be known as the Clearing 
Defense Plant and will become part of 
Continental’s Metal Division, operating 
under the general supervision of Vice- 
President William M. Cameron. 


NEW HEINZ WAREHOUSE 


H. J. Heinz Company will build a new 
warehouse at Columbia, South Carolina 
to service its expanding business in that 
area. 


HONEYWELL OPENS OFFICE 


The Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Company has opened a district office at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. William J. 
Brosch and Jack Caylor will handle sales 
for the company’s Brown Instrument 
Division. John Hopkins will handle com- 
mercial and Don Schmick handling Con- 
trols Divisions sales. 


QM REDUCES CORN SET-ASIDES 


The Chicago Quartermaster Depot has 
announced that caned corn requirements 
will be reduced 25 percent. The reduc- 
tion will not effect canners who have al- 
ready contracted with the Quartermas- 
ter. The reduction is made_ possible 
through the use of substitutes for canned 
corn, 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Conti- 
nental Can Company has declared the 
initial dividend on the $4.25 cumulative 
second preferred stock of 64% cents a 
share, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 14. 


PFIZER ADVANCES BLAGG 


Dr. John C. L. Blagg of Park Ridge, 
New Jersey, associated with Charles 
Pfizer & Company since 1936, and most 
recently department head for penicillin 
production in Brooklyn, has been named 
Assistant Superintendent of the Brook- 


: lyn plant.: Dr. Bragg’s assistant, Charles 


H. Butt, will head the Penicillin Depart- 
ment and will be assisted by Roger 
Jordan. 
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GAMSE APPOINTS WILLIS 


William S. Willis of Easton, Maryland, 
has been appointed to represent Gamse 
Lithographing Company on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Mr. Willis is well 
known to the canners of the area and 
will be paying them a visit in the near 
future. In making the announcement 
Herman Gamse, company President, re- 
minds that his firm has been awarded 
first prize in four nation wide contests 
for excellency of workmanship. 


BROCKWAY SALES MEETING 


Brockway Glass Company has just con- 
cluded its 10th annual sales convention 
at the company’s Whetstone Cottage near 
Brockway, Pennsylvania. For the 26 
members of the Sales Department in at- 
tendance, the meeting presented an 
opportunity to evaluate last year’s sales 
record and also to examine sales pros- 
pects for the coming year. Hosts for the 
occasion were R. D. Brady and E. M. 
Tyndall of the home sales office. 


CROWN CAN 
TO ENLARGE ORLANDO PLANT 


Richard P. Swartz, President of Crown 
Can Company, has announced that the 
capacity of the Orlando, Florida, plant 
will be doubled in the near future, with 
the addition of a new building. Com- 
pletion is expected in April 1952 and the 
overall plant wil have over 90,000 square 
feet of floor space with an annual capa- 
city of more than 150 million cans and 
will employ approximately 200 people. 


FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin’s Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence, formerly held at three locations in 
the State, are being combined into a 
single conference and will be held on the 
University campus at Madison, January 
29 and 30. Morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on each day will be held in Babcock 
Hall. A banquet will be held on Tuesday 
evening, January 29, at the Memorial 
Union. 


FOOD SCARCITY 
WORLD’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


Under Secretary of Agriculture Clar- 
ence J. McCormick termed “scarcity of 
food” as the greatest economic problem 
in the world today. Speaking at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, in con- 
nection with a program for international 
exchange of agricultural “know-how” 
for increasing agricultural production, 
the Under Secretary stated that progress 
can be made throughout the world and 
that the United States wants to help. 
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AMERICAN CAN LOSES 
TWO VETERANS 


The Pacific Division of the American 


Can Company, with headquarters at San ’) 
Francisco, Calif., lost two of its leading 4 
exccutives by death within a week, late 5 
in November. Richard E. Bawden, as- a 


sistant to the Pacific Division manager 


of manufacturing died in New York, 
November 16, at the age of 50 years. He 
wasa native of an Jose, Calif., and had 


been with the firm since 1916. On No- 
vember 19, Edward O. Connelly, chief 


estimator of the Pacific Division manu- 
facturing department, passed away at awl 
the age of 52 years. He was a native of . a , 


Brooklyn, but was raised in San Fran- 
cisco and joined the company in 1922. 


With Your Equipment 
JOIN LEGGETT CO. BOARD 


Francis L. Whitmarsh, Jr., assistant Down! 
treasurer of Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
Inc., and Theodore W. Whitmarsh, as- 
sistant secretary for the company, have 
been elected to the company’s board of 
directors and executive committee. 


Both are great grandnephews of the The Canning Machinery Industry has been seri- 
founder of the company, and represent 
the fourth generation of family actively ously cut back in their purchase of materials 
identified with the operations of the 
entering into the construction of food processing 
equipment. 
CHANGES AT KRAFT FOODS 
A. H. Mathieu, formerly in charge of We advise all food processors to place 
sales at San Francisco, Calif. for the P ‘ 
| Kraft Foods Co., has been appointed to their orders at once in order to secure 
the newly-created post of assistant gen- 
eral manager, Western Division. John delivery of necessary equipment. 


C. Dorrill, who has been with this firm 
in Texas for more than 20 years, has 


been transferred from there to the West- See your nearest CRCO Representative or write, 
ern Division as general manager. c 
wire or phone Niagara Falls at once. 


MEXICAN DINNERS IN CANS 


Ley and Livingston Advertising, San 
Francisco, Calif., have been appointed 
to take care for the advertising activities 
of Chambers & Robinson, Sequin, Texas, 
packers of Texas Tavern brand of Mexi- 
can dinners in cans. Use will be made of 
newspapers, radio and television. 


CRCO will 
have many 
answers for 
you at the 
Atlantic City 
Convention 


DEAS TO ADDRESS BOSSES 


J. Roger Deas, with the American Can 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., has been se- 
lected as the featured speaker at the 
annual Bosses’ Day luncheon of the San 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking on “Young Men and Free En- 
terprise”’. He was former president of 
the State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
an’ secretary-manager of the San Fran- 
cis‘o Junior Chamber. 


VISITING COAST 


leuben Lapidus, New York City food 
broker, is visiting packer principals on 
the Pacific Coast and will remain away 
from his offices until late in December. 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER CO.we. 
FORTHE FOOD PROCESSOR: 
Chisholm-Ryder Company of Peansytrania Ayars Machine Company 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 2-02 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


FOURTH ANNUAL FOOD PROCESSING MEETING 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM AT GENEVA 
D. B. HAND 


In planning a research program we have to select problems 
that are likely to be important several years from now. We 
have to depend on our ability to predict the changes that will 
face the food industry in the years to come. Present trends 
indicate the following changes which are likely to become in- 
creasingly important in the future: 

Foods of high acceptability will survive at the expense of 
foods of low acceptability even though these are cheaper. Be- 
cause of the increased emphasis on quality, selling on the basis 
of grades will become still more important. 

There will be increasing public emphasis on the nutritional 
value of foods. 

In the event of war there will be other changes in food re- 
quirements. The Department of Defense has made it clear that 
dehydrated foods will be used again. 
take work on dehydration in order to be in the best possible 
position to help New York State processors supply the need if 
the emergency occurs. 

Efforts to make the work practical have centered in the 
development of our pilot plant program. The pilot plant is 
necessary because, with some products, full-scale plant experi- 
ments are impossible. The quality of foods is influenced by so 
many factors that numerous experiments are needed. In each 
experiment we attempt to change one variable at a time. Need- 
less to say, many experiments need to be repeated. There is no 
short-cut to this type of research. 


DETERIORATION OF SAUERKRAUT DURING 
FERMENTATION, PROCESSING, AND STORAGE 


C. S. PEDERSON 


Sauerkraut is subject to deterioration in various ways, the 
main ones being excessive growth of undesirable bacteria and 
yeasts or chemical changes causing darkening of color and 
development of foreign flavor. 

Dark kraut is usually poor in quality and is low in ascorbic 
acid. The degree of darkening seems to vary with the season 
and is related to the temperature and age of the kraut. There 
may be a possible relationship in the intermediate products of 
fermentation, such as pyruvic acid, aldehydes, phosphorylated 
derivatives, and proteins, all of which are chemically active. 

The color, flavor, and ascorbic acid content have been deter- 
mined upon different lots of kraut under controlled conditions of 
fermentation, processing, and storage. Color measurements were 
determined with the Hunter Color Difference meter upon kraut 
in cans and glass, processed and stored under normal conditions 
and in simulated storages. Kraut in cans, after water-cooking 
and packing in cases for storage, may remain at temperatures 
well above 90° F. for several days and as a result may deterio- 
rate. Kraut cooled to 70° and stored for 3 months showed little 
change in color. Greater changes occurred in kraut stored at 
111° for 3 days or at 100° for 30 days than in kraut stored at 
90° for 90 days. Darkening was more pronounced in glass than 
in tin. 

It is suggested that greater attention be directed toward tem- 
perature of fermenting kraut with the idea that the warmer 
tanks of kraut be canned before those at cooler temperatures. 
In other words, the kraut that is fermenting faster should be 
canned first. Care should be exercised in over-processing kraut 
so as to retain the best characteristics in the kraut and the best 
appearance in the can. 


After processing, kraut should be water- and air-cooled as 
rapidly as possible to avoid the deterioration that so often occurs 
during storage. 
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APPLE SLICE PROCESSING STUDY 


R. L. LABELLE 


Pilot plant research in the processing of apple slices for freez- 
ing has been carried on for one season at the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Equipment has been assem- 
bled for peeling, coring, slicing, screening, hot-water blanching, 
cooling, and sorting the slices preparatory to freezing, all in a 
continuous processing line. Capacity of the pilot plant is about 
500 pounds per hour; however, single experimental lots of 20 
pounds each are used in obtaining data. 

One of the aspects of apple slice processing covered in the first 
year’s work on Rhode Island Greenings and Baldwins is the 
relationship between seed cell removal and yield. Another 
aspect covered is the effect of a number of variables on the mini- 
mum time necessary for blanching. These variables include 
blanching temperature, apple size, slice thickness, and agitation 
of the blanch water. 

This winter’s program calls for the study of the effect of 
maturity and of blanching time and temperature on the quality 
of the processed slices. Factors of quality to be observed are 
color, flavor, firmness, and defects; where possible objective 
measurements will be used. In addition, a number of selections 
available in very small quantities from the Station’s apple 
breeding program will be compared, 

The primary objective of this pilot plant research is to dis- 
cover processing techniques for producing frozen apple slices of 
uniform quality despite variations in size, maturity, and variety 
of apples. 

In the near future, work will be extended to other blanching 
techniques and to other apple products. 


FACTORS GOVERNING THE QUALITY OF 
TOMATO JUICE 


W. B. ROBINSON 
Wide variations exist in methods of tomato juice manufacture 


by commercial processors. For this reason it was essential, in 
studying the relation of the raw product quality to the quality 
of the finished juice, to study the effect of processing variations 
on the quality of the finished tomato juice. Particular attention 
was given to color and consistency. 

Color was not noticably affected by different preheating tem- 
peratures when the juice was pasteurized at 200° F. The time 
and temperature of pasteurization, as was shown in last year’s 
report, has a pronounced effect on color. Use of a vibratory 
screen (two types), homogenization, deaeration, finisher screen 
size, type of finisher (Lang F, Lang B, CRCO), and tomato 
variety did not have significant effects on color. 

Color quality could be improved, however, by crushing the 
tomatoes, finishing without preheating, and allowing to stand 
for a short time before pasteurization. However, with the fin- 
ishers tested here, finishing without preheating resulted in lower 
yields. 

By far the most important factor determining the color qual- 
ity of finished tomato juice is the color of the raw material, 
although the relation between raw material color and finished 
juice color was slightly different for the two years of the study. 

Type of finisher, preheating temperatures, homogenization, 
and finisher speed were the most important factors affecting the 
consistency of tomato juice. The consistency of a juice can 
be made to specification by proper balancing of the above fac- 
tors. Finishing at 150° F, gives a slightly higher yield, higher 
gross viscosity, and less waste at the finisher than finishing at 
lower and higher temperatures. However, the serum viscosity 
at this point is at a minimum. Before recommendations can be 
made, the importance of serum viscosity must be investigated 
further. 
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KNUTSON ADDS TO STAFF 


J. J. Frank, former Manager of the 
Omaha branch of the Meinrath Broker- 
age Company, has joined the Knutson 
Brokerage Company of Omaha and will 
concentrate on the sale of frozen foods. 
In addition to Mr. Frank the company 
now has four salesmen calling upon 
wholesale and direct buying food outlets, 
and four retail promotion men, display- 
ing and promoting products handled by 
the company. 


HEADS CONNECTICUT KNIGHTS 


Aaron Wolf, of Associated Brokers of 
New England, has been elected president 
of the Knights of the Grip of Connecti- 
cut. Other officers named by the group 
for the coming year are: A. A. Gross, 
Durkee Famous Foods, vice president; 
Albert L. Lorenz, of Austin-Gosselin 
Sales Co., secretary; and Joseph N. Carl- 
son, George William Bentley Company, 
treasurer. 


PARROTT GETS FISH ACCOUNT 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, have announced their appointment as 
selling agents for canned salmon in Cali- 
fornia for the Klawock Packing Com- 
rany of Alaska and Seattle, Washington. 
The firm is headed by A. E. Allen Jr., 
sn of A.E. Allen, for years an outstand- 
ing Pacific Northwest canner of fruits 
and vegetables. The Klawock Packing 
Company maintains offices at 611 Ameri- 
can Bldg., Seattle. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


Volunteer Brokerage Company is now 
located in new quarters at 500 Second 
Avenue South, Nashville 10, Tenn. 


CONTINUES BUSINESS 


H. J. Brookes has announced that he 
will continue the business of Edward T. 
Klum & Son, Cincinnati food brokers, 
following the recent death of his part- 
ner, Edward K. Corwin. 


SUPERS MEETING 


Super market operators from all sec- 
tions of the country are attending the 
mid-year meeting of Super Market In- 
stitute at Hollywood, Fla., December 2-6, 
inclusive. 

The super market group does not have 
a formal program, but will devote its 
tine to informal discussions of price con- 
trols and other matters of outstanding 
trade interest. 


ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
M:nufacturers of America, is spending 
several weeks in Europe to study inter- 
national food trade developments. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
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EQUIPMENT 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


for 


PEAS LIMA BEANS TOMATOES 
BEETS STRING BEANS~ e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE CORN PACK—With the canned 
foods market generally on the dull side, 
as buyers seasonally turn off their at- 
tention to holiday items, and whittle 
down their stocks of staple items in 
preparation for the year-end inventory, 
canners are busy taking stock of the sit- 
uation. The NCA release of the corn 
pack this week, which follows closely the 
release of the frozen pack late last week, 
gives a rather complete picture of the 
corn situation, and generally confirms 
recent estimates. Total pack in actual 
cases amounted to 30,188,540 cases, which 
when added to the carryover of 373,- 
000 cases, adds up to a total supply for 
the year of 304 million cases. That com- 
pares with a little over 28 million cases 
last year, 37% million cases for 1949-50, 
and 34% million cases 1948-49. During 
1948-49 and also the 1949-50 season, 
total shipments to consumers amounted 
to 30% million cases. With the Quarter- 
master taking some 2 million cases per 
year, it all adds up to a rather tight 
supply situation. Total pack for 1951 
compared to 1950 by State is as follows: 


1951 CORN PACK IN ACTUAL CASES 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


1950 1951 

East 
Me., Vt., & N.H..... 593,408 1,112,481 
New 1,825,522 1,184,322 
Ma: Deis. 1,670,641 2,022,341 
Pennsylvania ......... 625,667 637,113 

Mid-West 

771,685 909,729 
Wisconsin ............... 3,043,527 5,283,004 
Minnesota ...........0 4,495,440 5,883,205 
Iowa & Neb. .......... 1,018,513 1,637,899 
Other States .......... 260,280 454,836 

West 


Western States ...... 3,031,261 4,234,061 
U.S. Total. 21,645,243 30,188,540 


On the basis of 2’s the 1951 pack 
amounted to 25,576,000 cases compared 
to 18,241,000 cases last year. By can 
size there are no striking changes since 
1950. 303’s, of course, topped the list 
with a total of 18,509,984 cases, with the 
12 ounce vac next with 5,458,714 cases, 
8 ounce 2,440,410 cases, 10’s 1,835,171 
cases, 2’s 1,332,017, 1 picnic 540,079 
caSes, and miscellaneous tin and glass 
72,165 cases. By style the total pack 
amounted to 16,610,534 cases of cream 
style, and 13,578,006 cases of whole ker- 
nel corn. 228,362 cases of whole grain 
shoepeg corn were packed in the East, 
and 22,107 cases of cream style. In the 
Midwest most of the Country Gentlemen 
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was packed cream style, 2,436,272 cases, 
and but 111,863 cases whole Kernel. 


BY QUALITY ACCORDING TO 
THE REPORT—Of the 4,988,294 total 
cases packed in the East, 3,729,264 cases 
were fancy, 969,457 extra standard, 289,- 
573 cases standard. Of the 20,966,185 
cases packed in the Midwest, 18,229,494 
cases were fancy, 2,180,393 cases were 
extra standard, and 556,298 standard. 
The West, according to the report, 
packed 3,669,748 cases of fancy, 427,011 
cases extra standard, and 177,302 cases 
standard, out of a total of 4,234,061 
cases. 


e 

FROZEN CORN PACK—More frozen 
cut corn was packed in 1951 than in any 
preceding year. The preliminary tabu- 
lation by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers indicates that 44,- 
511,584 pounds were packed in 1951, a 
total nearly 35% greater than last 
year’s pack. 


Production in Western states was al- 
most twice as great this year as in 1950, 
and the pack in the Midwest also regis- 
tered an increase over last year. In the 
East and South, however, 1951 produc- 
tion was down slightly from the 1950 
total. 


The pattern of container-size usage 
was somewhat different from last year. 
While the pack in retail sizes this year 
was greater than in 1950, the big gain 
in volume occurred in the large institu- 
tional and industrial sizes (30 lb. and 
50 Ib. containers). The pack increasing 
from 5,598,384 pounds in 1950 to 13,291,- 
058 lbs. in 1951. The pack in small in- 
stitutional sizes increased slightly from 
21,045,432 lbs. to 24,474,407 lbs. 


1951 PACK OF FROZEN CUT CORN 
Compiled by National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 
PACK OF RECENT YEARS 


BY REGION 
Preliminary 
1950 1951 

Region Pounds Pounds 
East & South.......... 14,188,921 12,988,509 
4.943,159 6,230,710 
32,997,732 44,511,584 


Total United States pack in past years 
in pounds: 1942, 9,369,276; 1943, 21,449,- 
498; 1944, 20,982,900; 1945, 25,551,366; 
1946, 42,426,691; 1947, 26,559,146; 1948, 
20,919,820; 1949, 37,076,067. 


OPENS SALES BRANCH 


Bob Westerburg & Company, Abilene, 
Texas, food brokers, have opened a 
branch sales office in Dallas, with John 
Russell as manager. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet—Good Bookings For Shipment 
After Turn Of Year —— Tomatoes Firm — 
Looking For Corn—Other Vegetables Rou- 
tine—Citrus Steady—Nothing New In Fruits 
— Moderate Mov t Of Appl —_ 
Maine Sardines Firm At Ceilings, Fish Too 
High For California Canners—Tuna 
Outlook Improved. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 29, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market here goes into the closing month 
of the year in quiet position. Distribu- 
tors are making replacement purchases 
in small lots, as needed, and there is a 
general tendency to hold down year-end 
inventories as much as possible. Prin- 
cipal market development this week has 
been a further contraction in offerings 
from California sardine canners as the 
market for raw fish reaches a_ point 
where many are forced to withdraw be- 
cause they cannot handle the fish under 
their current ceiling levels. A_ better 
tone also developed in the canned citrus 
market as it appears that Florida carry- 
over will be a thing of the past in the 
near future. 


THE OUTLOOK—Fairly good book- 
ings of canned foods for shipment im- 
mediately after the turn of the year have 
been made, and it is not expected that the 
January Atlantic City conventions will 
see as much carryover business as had 
been indicated just a short time back. 
The trade is studying new pronounce- 
ments of OPS Director DiSalle and other 
Washington spokesmen re: the inflation 
threat, and while these men are backing 
water on earlier predictions of sharp in- 
flationary pressures on food prices dur- 
ing the early months of 1952, the trade 
continues to view the outlook with con- 
fidence, believing that no severe over-all 
price setbacks are in prospect in the mar- 
keting of the remainder of the 1951 
canned foods packs. 


TOMATOES — New developments are 
lacking along the canned tomato front 
this week. Tri-state canners are offering 
only in limited volume, and the market 
shows a steady tone. The same condition 
applies in the Mid-West, while on Cali- 
fornia tomatoes buyers have apparently 
done all the covering they intend at the 
moment, and are deferring additional 
purchases until after the turn of the 
year. 


CORN—Buyers who were pro-rated on 
deliveries of fancy corn by some of their 
suppliers have been looking the market 
over with a view toward supplemental 
buying. Offerings are on the short side, 
however, and prices are strong. It is 
expected that most buyers will go along 
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with the stocks they have on hand or 
awaiting cannery shipment, and will de- 
pend upon the resale market for fill-in 
supplies later on in the marketing season, 


OTHER VEGETABLES—With offer- 
ings of eastern fall pack spinach exceed- 
ingly small, buyers are turning their 
attention to California for additional 
supplies. The market is steady. The 
green bean situation in the Tri-States 
has strengthened further, on short sup- 
plies, and a fair inquiry for small lots 
for prompt shipment at full prices is 
reported. Little activity is reported in 
canned peas in the local market. Dis- 
tributors are apparently adequately cov- 
ered on prompt and nearby requirements. 


CITRUS—The market for new pack 
Florida citrus rules steady, with orange 
juice held at 95 cents for 2s and $2.10 for 
46-ounce, while blends list at 90 cents 
and $1.95 and grapefruit juice rules at 
8215 cents and $1.80, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Grapefruit sections are held at $1.67% 
and up for 2s, f.o.b. cannery. Represen- 
tative Florida packers estimate that all 
carryover holdings from the season just 
ended will have moved out of canners’ 
warehouses by mid-January, at the pres- 
ent rate of shipments. Meanwhile, the 
trade is disturbed over a renewed move 
by the Florida Citrus Commission to seek 
legislation making mandatory the use of 
the legend “Florida” on the labels of all 
citrus fruits processed in that state. 
Opposition is coming from distributors, 
who point out that considerable quanti- 
ties of the fruit are marketed under 
private label, and cite the added costs of 
special label printing, as well as the im- 
plications of the inauguration of state 
food laws at variance with the federal 
statutes. Inference is that if the Florida 
move goes through, buyers will be more 
inclined to fill their requirements from 
Texas and California, where competitive 
pricing conditions permit. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — There is 
nothing new in the canned fruit situation 
reported either from California or the 
Northwest this week. Canners are still 
making offerings from carryover hold- 
ings, and supplies of some fruits are 
apparently larger than some distributors 
had looked for. In consequence, many 
buyers are deferring consideration of 
additional purchases until they have the 
opportunity to get together with canner 
friends at the Atlantic City meeting and 
do a little “trading.” 


\PPLESAUCE —A moderate move- 
ment of new pack eastern applesauce is 
re; orted, with the market nominally held 
at $1.20 per dozen, f.o.b. cannery, for 
farcy 2s. The amount of fruit going into 
sauce thus far has been smaller than 
aniicipated, and the market for this 
product is apparently on its way out of 
the price doldrums which have prevailed 
fo: the past year. 
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RENNEBURG Wonder Cine PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
the line—The Wonder 
Briner, Syruper and 
Washer and the Plate 


Contact Freezer. PLATS 
CONTACT 
, BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER FREEZER 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 


Foods 


Our 
Warehousing 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 
house or in | of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 
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SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
generally firm at ceilings, and only a 
moderate amount of business is reported. 
Buyers who had counted upon competi- 
tive offerings from California have had 
their planning thwarted by the action of 
Coast fishermen in running up the mar- 
ket for raw fish from the season’s open- 
ing level of $46 per ton to around $70. 
This action has forced many canners to 
suspend operations, as they cannot buy 
fish at this figure and sell under their 
ceilings. Other canners, more fortun- 
ately situated as to ceiling, have been 
offering fish in a limited way at $8.75 per 
ease for oval 1s in sauce and $6.50 per 
case for No. 1 tall naturals, f.o.b. coast 
shipping point. 


SALMON—No price changes are re- 
ported this week, and trading is only of 
sma!] moment. 


TUNA—Outlook for domestic packers 
is improved by the sold-up market for 
Jap tuna in brine and advancing prices 
in Japan. Prices here ere unchanged. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Dull But Prices Firzz—Tomatses 
Rapidly Cleaning Up—Fill-in Buying Of Peas 
—Beans Firm—More Interest In RSP Cher- 
ries—Not Much Interest In Citrus—Apple- 
sauce Getting Attention—Tuna Outlook 
Brighter. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29, 1951 


THE SITUATION —The Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday, coming in the middle of the 
week as it did, cut heavily into business 
activity making the past week an ex- 
tremely dull one from a trading stand- 
point. Buying is light and buyers are 
showing a very selective attitude when 
they do come into the market. Aprle- 
sauce and pineapple juice, in addition to 
the usual holiday items, captured the 
trade’s interest although total volume 
was nothing to get excited about. 


Despite the lull, markets are generally 
on the firm side with indications they will 
remain that way. Unsold stocks are 
apparently in strong hands as with one 
or two exceptions there is little pressure 
to sell and price cutting is at a minimum. 
In fact, what forward buying has been 
done was forced more by the possibility 
of higher price levels than anything else. 
However, even in these cases the trade 
are buying with one eye on year end 
inventories which make a wonderful ex- 
cuse to hold the purse strings tightly. 
Canned foods brokers are resigned to the 
usual void before the year end ho-idays 
and will probably direct their efforts 
toward obtaining orders and shipping in- 
structions for delivery immediately after 
the turn of the new year. 
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TOMATOES—Unless there has been 
a deliberate attempt to hold back at pres- 
ent standard tomatoes are rapidly clean- 
ing up here in the Middlewest. Last 
sales were made on the basis of $8.00 for 
tens, $2.25 for 2%s and $1.65 for 2s 
although little or nothing is being of- 
fered. Extra standards, which are in 
more plentiful supply, are available at 
$1.25 for ones, $1.85 for 2s, $2.50 for 
2%s and $8.75 for tens. Catsup is also 
cleaning up more rapidly than most buy- 
ers anticipated and many canners are 
already completely sold up. Fancy 14 oz. 
is offered at $1.85 to $1.90 with extra 
standard at $1.75 with more of the better 
grade available than anything else. Juice 
is the one weak spot and prices have 
softened to where fancy 46 oz. is now 
offered at $2.25 and 2s at $1.07% to 
$1.10. However, from an overall stand- 
point the industry looks like it is in good 
shape. 


PEAS—Fill in buying only is the order 
of the day where peas are concerned and 
prices remain unchanged. The trade feel 
supplies are ample and are content to 
buy only when needed. Standard 4 sieve 
Alaskas in 303 tins are offered at a bot- 
tom of $1.15 with extra standard 3s at 
$1.35 to $1.40 and fancy 3s are listed at 
$1.60 to $1.65. Little pressure to sell and 
small interest in buying makes a dull 
market. 


BEANS—Local canners of beans seem 
well satisfied with the volume of sales 
they have enjoyed since the pack began. 
The market is firm and it seems quite 
obvious wax beans will definitely be short 
of requirements. Northwest canners also 
report excellent sales on their pack of 
Blue Lake Beans with many can and 
sieve sizes already sold out. Eastern 
canners are offering French style cut 
green beans on the basis of $1.50 for 
303s, $1.60 for 2s and $7.50 for tens. The 
bean market looks like it’s in good shape. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—This market is 
showing more strength and some Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan canners have advanced 
water pack 2s to the basis of $2.25. 
Shortages of sweet cherries on the West 
Coast have created more interest in local 
stocks of R.S.P. cherries in syrup. At 
present canners are offering fancy 2s in 
40 degree syrup at $2.55 and tens at 
$12.75. The same cherries in 60 degree 
syrup are listed at $2.75 and $13.90. The 
trade are also showing interest in dark 
sweet pitted cherries in heavy syrup at 
$3.30 for medium size and $3.60 for 
large. 


CITRUS—Interest in new pack citrus 
since new prices were announced has only 
been slight. Orange juice is the item 
most needed and the average distributor 
feels early juice is not good enough for 
private label. Furthermore most buyers 
seem inclined to wait and see what devel- 
ops as the industry gets further along in 
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the pack. It appears trading will be light 
until after the turn of the year. 


APPLESAUCE—Although sales have 
not been heavy, applesauce has come in 
for more attention than anything else 
this week as the market continues to 
show firmness. Sales have been made 
this week on the basis of $1.10 for fancy 
308s out of New York and $6.00 on tens, 
However, some factors have withdrawn 
from the market and it appears prices 
will move up again. In view of the 
higher production costs, particularly the 
raw product, canners have asked Wash- 
ington for relief from present ceilings, 
If events follow the usual pattern the 
pack will be sold before such relief is 
forthcoming. 


TUNA—Faced with a declining mar- 
ket, Coast canners have been restricting 
the tuna catch by holding back on the 
activity of tuna boats in their efforts to 
bolster a sagging market. This action 
plus higher prices on the imported prod- 
uct is having its effect and once demand 
catches up with supply the tuna industry 
should get back in the black. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Attenticn To Holiday Items — Pack And 
Stock Figures—Demand For Fruits Selective 
—tInterest In Tomatoes And Products Eased 
— Fall Pack Spinach Offered — Price Dis- 
agreement In Sardines — British Columbia 
Salmon Pack Ahead Of Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 26, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The holiday sea- 
son is on in earnest and many items in 
canned foods that move largely at this 
time of year are getting attention. The 
weather in the Far Western States is 
aiding in this movement, with quite 
heavy rains in California, along with 
snow in the high mountains. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are commencing to get 
limited in variety and high in price so 
more and more interest is being shown 
the products of canners. Distributors 
seem fairly well supplied and most of 
the business now being booked by can- 
ners is for fill-in purposes or items that 
are in light supply and which are picked 
up wherever they can be located. Cali- 
fornia sardines have firmed in price and 
there are items in salmon difficult to find. 


PACKS AND STOCKS—The Canners 
League of California has brought out 
figures indicating the size of the 1951 
pack of freestone peaches, along with 
stocks of this item on hand as of 
November 1, together with reports of 
stocks on hand at this date of canned 
apricots, cherries, cling peaches, fruit 
cocktail, fruits for salad and mixed 
fruits. The pack of fruits for the season 
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is now known, with the exception of 
olives, which has a different season than 
deciduous fruits, and which is just get- 
ting into the initial process of treatment. 

The pack of freestone peaches for the 
year amounted to 2,792,668 cases, con- 
verted to cases of 24 No. 2% tins. This 
was made up largely of the Elberta vari- 
ety, less than 10 percent being Lovells 
and other varieties. Stocks on hand on 
November 1st, sold and unsold, totaled 
1,487,353 cases, of which 588,175 were 
reported unsold. 

Stocks of apricots on hand November 1 
amounted to 2,162,213 cases, of which 
760,639 were unsold; cling peaches, 10,- 
787,703 cases, of which 4,261,694 were 
unsold; fruit cocktail, 6,747,734, with 
3,385,513 unsold; fruits for salad, 612,- 
258, with 290,865 unsold; mixed fruits, 
85,065, with 56,001 unsold, and sweet 
cherries, 95,717, with 33,441 unsold. The 
Government has been quite a heavy pur- 
chaser of all these fruits and the sold 
and unsold stocks as listed include quite 
a sizable quantity of some items. In 
cherries, however, only a negligible quan- 
tity of set-aside stocks remain in can- 
ners’ hands. 


FRUITS — The demand for canned 
fruits has become rather selective, with 
the trade looking for items known to be 
in light supply, such as fancy pears run- 
ning to large halves. This item sells at 
$4.30 for No. 2%s for featured brands 
and only a little less for buyers’ label. 
Sliced pears in this size are to be had at 
$3.90 and $3.95 and increased sales of 
these are being made as the season ad- 
vances and the public becomes acquainted 
with the fruit in this style. Apricots 
were a larger pack than expected and in 
this fruit prices are running a wider 
range than in peaches, pears or cherries. 
Sales of choice halves in the No. 2% size 
are being made at $3.00 to $3.30, with 
No. 10s in this grade selling largely at 
$11.00. Buyers are easing off on pur- 
chases of fruit cocktail, as supplies in 
first hand are rather large, but canners 
say this is nothing unusual for this time 
of the year. 


NECTARS—Fruit nectars continue to 
receive considerable attention, with pear 
nectar one of the last items to be offered 
by some canners. This is quoted at $1.00 
to $1.05 in the No. 211 size for both 
California and Pacific Northwest pack. 


TOMATOES—Interest in canned to- 
matoes and tomato products has eased 
off a bit, with the trade wondering just 
how much of the huge California pack 
ha: been sold. There is also a lot of 
speculation on how the pack is divided 
among the numerous items that go to 
make up the tomato products list. Fancy 
No 2 tomato juice is moving at $1.05- 
$1.10, but some canners are holding at 
hi: her prices, despite the strong compe- 
tition of fruit juices, especially pineapple. 


“PINACH—Spring pack spinach has 
becn moving off well and some canners 


TRE CANNING TRADE 


are now concentrating their attention on 
fall pack. Spot stocks are offered at 
$1.35 for No. 2s, $1.60 for No. 2%s and 
$5.30 for No. 10s. 


SARDINES — The regular sardine 
purse seine fleet at San Pedro and Mon- 
terey has been tied up since November 
16, pending a settlement of ex-vessel 
price negotiations, so deliveries to can- 
neries have been extremely light. For 
the season through November 22, land- 
ings have amounted to but 99,305 tons, 
compared with 222,093 tons a year 
earlier, and the canned pack is about in 


keeping. Many canners are accepting no 
further business and the few sales of 
1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce being made 
are at $8.25. As much as $7.00 is being 
had for this style pack in No. 1 talls, 
with natural selling at $6.50. 


SALMON—The British Columbia sal- 
mon pack for the year to date is rapidly 
approaching the two million case mark, 
or about a half a million cases ahead of 
that of last year. More of this will find 
a market in the United States than for- 
merly, judging by the activities of brok- 
ers in this area. Pinks and chums account 
for more than half of the pack. 


Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogot Corp t. . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . . . . UTICA, N.Y. 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . ... 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division. . . 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . 


+ +» NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
- SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
. HOLYOKE. MASS. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


SYNOPSIS No. 145 (Part) Nov. 23, 1951 

This is a synopsis of awards of unclas- 
sified contracts in excess of $25,000 made 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing this Depot, Attention: Public 
Information Officer, or telephoning LA- 
fayette 3-5500, Extension 4119. 


CONTRACT’S NAME Dollar Quantity 
AND ADDRESS Value doz. cans 
BEANS, GREEN 
(10's) 
Stokely-Van Camp, Ine., Ind. 26,148.82 3,526 
BEANS, LIMA 
(10's) 
Stokely-Van Camp, Indiana.... 35,292.50 3,715 
CORN, SWEET 
(303’s) 
D. E. Winebrenner Co., Pa..... 49,829.03 30,704 
Lange Canning Corp., Wis..... 40,283.78 25,488 
S. E. W. Friel, Maryland........ 39,473.12 15,207 
(2’s) 
11,000 
Rossville Packing Co., IIlL...... 538,351.00 31,000 
KRAUT 
(10's) 
Castle Kraut, Inc., New York 63,600.00 12,000 
Shiocton Kraut Co.. Wis. ........ 99,600.00 23,150 
Silver Dawn Kraut, Ine., Pa. 52,500.00 10,000 
PEACHES 
(8 02.) 
California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco 46,840.00 40,000 


CONTRACT’S NAME 


CONTRACTOR'S NAME DOLLAR QUANTITY Dollar Quantity 
AND ADDRESS VALUE Doz. Cans AND ADDRESS Value’ = doz. cans 
PEARS, CANNED (24's) 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Ill... 47,835.95 19,896 
(8 02.) F. E. Booth Co., Calif. .......0.00 32,791.43 5,742 
Oregon 130,066.56 90,324 (10's) 
United States Products, Calif. 60,000.00 40,000 2,500 
Yakima County Horticultural (23's) 
Union, Washington .............. 59,520.00 40,000 I. E. Booth Co., Inc., Calif.... 108,389.48 16,258 
(10's) 
PEAS, CANNED 7,500 
Columbia Canning Co., Wis... 41,371.63 29,446 
California Packing Corp., TOMATO CATSUP 
(10’s, 303’s) (10's) 
More than California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco 250,000.00 San Francisco $ 67,241.25 5,977 
(3038's) California Packing Corp., 
Faribault Canning Co., Minn. 44,208.57 33,747 San Francisco 274,777.42 22,740 
(10's) Cor 
Krier Preserving Co., Wis. .... 42,504.40 5,600 More than 
Bam 250,000.00 
PIMIEN TOS The Red Wing Co., Ine., 
(214’s) 47,276.57 3,885 
G. M. Canning Co., Georgia... 28,647.00 5,400 (14 oz. B.) 
SWEET POTATOES Birds-Eye Division, 
Baumer Foods, Inc., La. ........ 215,316.67 80,770 Products Inc., Calif ..... 59,629.18 32,868 
TOMATOES, CANNED 
(10's) 
27,342.00 3,000 California Packing Corp.. 
Stokely-Van Camp, Indiana... 50,424.72 5.404 84,739.94 71,692 
Snow Hill Canning Co., Md... 25,675.39 2,838 (46 02.) 
Woods Cross Canning Co., Michigan Fruit Canners, Ine., 
Utah 53,232.21 6,327 28,488.00 12,000 
(2’s) Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., 
Belmont Canning Co., Va..... 39,228.44 24,212 30,862.00 13,000 
Walter T. Andrews & Son, California Packing Corp., 
29,340.00 18,800 More than 
Leonard A. Simmons, Mad....... 45,554.50 29,390 San FYANCISCO 250,000.00 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 


YOU WANT good 2nd hand ma- 
chinery—ASK FOR IT. 
your wants on the “Wanted and 


For Sale” page. 


I You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash— 
Advertise it on this page. 


You want torent or to buy a can- 
nery—or if you want to rent or to 
sell your plant 

Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 


State 


<> 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


One time, per line 50c 

Four or more times, per line 40c. 
Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 

Count eight average words to the line. 
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FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products ..... 


e Fruits + Vegetables e« Meats e Milk 
Soups Preserves e Pickles Condiments 
Juice « Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


“lL would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of | 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
- VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ..........+ 4.52 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
BEANS, GREEN 
Fey., 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......s00 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NorTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Pop, Ba. 3.00 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 2.28% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... .. 1.92% 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808 .......00000000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Ozarks 
Std. Cut, No. 1.17 
No. 2 1.20 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey., Cut, No. 308, 3 Sv. ....sscseeee 1.65 
4 sv. 1.60 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. wy 
Tiny 45-2.60 
Small 00-2.25 
Medium 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. ....... bia -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 BO 
20/0 1.75 
0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2... 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. ..........1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
Withdrawn 
Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 308....1. 60-1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz.....Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z....... Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 308............. Withdrawn 
No. 10 Nominal 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......+ 2.50-2.70 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 .......... F 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 
4 sv., No. 303 


No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NorRTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

MIDWEST ALASKSA 

Fey., 1 8v., No. 2.40-2.50 

2 sv., No. 303 

1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.85-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 

No. 10 7.00 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303...............1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

MipWeEst SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1 50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 1.20 

‘Texas 

Blackeyed, No. 300 1.15 
No. 10 7.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SwEEt 
Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 3 


Sa. 1.95-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 

No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ............ 87% 
No. 2 971% 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.20 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No, 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.80 

Temas, No. BOB 1.12% 
No. 10 5.30 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No, 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........scc0eseee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 3.00 

No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Texas, Std., 8 oz. ooo 095 

2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., No. 10 ........ 1,50-12.00 

Calif... 14 oz. glass 

No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz, 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.0465........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50-3.70 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 2%.. 
Choice No. 2Y 4.80 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., 8B OZ. 3021.32 
No. 1 2.2714-2.35 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No, 1 2.25 
No. 24% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
4.30-4.40 
No. 2% 3.75-8.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No, 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90 
1.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
2.25-2.35 
N.Y., Fey., No. 2021.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 9 .35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr 
Alaska, Red,-No. 1 T......... 30.50-31.00 
17.50-18.00 
Peek, Tem 20.50-21.00 
11.50-12.00 
Chas, Tall, No. 16.50-17.50 
1's 9.25 
SARDINES—PEeEr Case 
Maine, % Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 8.25-8.7 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey.. White Meat, 14’s......... 8.00 
Chunks & Flakes 11.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
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DECEMBER 3-5, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 


- mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 


- Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 


\ Convention, Association of New York 
' State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 


DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


sors 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


ICALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952 — 5th- Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. : 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIL. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MORRAL CORN 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 


Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


Either Single or Double Cut 


CUTTER 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOOD 


PROCESSIN 


, INCORPORATED 


G MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET — BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
whue fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
trom an Ad. on this ‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. . 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, inciuding plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No. 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants. 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 300 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer. Also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks, 
15 gal. to 5700 gal.; Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New-Way, left hand discharge, electric Boxer 
#2 cans, with upright Booster. Northland Canning Co., Cokato, 
Minnesota. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 #2 Kyler Boxer, motor driven, 110 V. single 
phase current. In good shape and reasonable. The Silver Can- 
ning Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE — 388 one-piece glass-lined Tanks, horizontal, 
welded steel construction with dished heads. The following tanks 
in first-class condition still erected in brewery in New York City, 
available for immediate delivery and inspection is cordially in- 
vited: 29-7290 gal (approx.) Tanks, 8’6” O.D., length of shell 
156”, 2-12” dished heads, 17’6” total overall length; 5 - 7110 
gal. (approx.) Tanks 8’6” O.D., length of shell 15’1”, 2-12” 
dished heads, 17’1” total overall length; 1-5850 gal. (approx.) 
Tank, 8’ O.D., length of shell 14’8”, 2-12” dished heads, 16’8” 
total overall length; 3-5100 gal. (approx.) Tanks, (vertical), 
8’6” O.D., length of shell 12’9”, 2-12” dished heads, 15’9” high. 
These tanks are available for immediate inspection and delivery, 
priced attractively, linings practically perfect, inspection invited. 
Offer subject to prior sale. Adv. 51124, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Rod-Reel Washer; also good Steam Pump with 
2%” intake and 11%” discharge; in first class condition. Give 
details, location and price for immediate delivery. Adv. 51118, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in good growing sec- 
tion of Western Maryland. Concrete block building, railroad 
siding. Equipped to can vegetables; modern machinery. Adv. 
51123, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — Small Canning Plant in Central Kentucky, 
equipped for canning beans and tomatoes. Ample acreage, plen- 
ty labor. Priced right. Adv. 51125, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced Field Man. Must have excellent 
references and assume responsibility of planting and harvesting 
corn, tomatoes, string beans. Located Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. Adv. 51120, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — Warehouse Specialist. Permanent position to 
supervise warehousing, labeling and packaging methods, travel- 
ing to several plants in the Middle West. Please furnish resume 
of qualifications, stating salary desired. Adv. 51121, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced Superintendent by Central New 
York plant packing peas, beans and corn. Give age, experience 
and references. Adv. 51122, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—15 years experience in small cannery 
from field to finished product, limited office work. Conscientious, 
bondable, references. Adv. 51114, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—15 years buying, selling canned fruits 
and vegetables along Eastern Seaboard. Have canner’s con- 
fidence. Adv. 51119, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Peppers or Pimientos Diced #10 tins; Tomato 
Puree, Fancy, 1.045 Gravity, 5 gal. or # 10 tins; Specials in 
Frozen Cherries and all Grape Products; Elderberries and 
Juices. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316-4th <Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Beach Cottage, Ocean City, Md. 4 rooms fur- 
nished; sleeps 8 people; refrigerator. Valuable vacant corner 
lot included. Price $5,499.64; terms. Phone or write: Pee Wee 
Hughes, 1800 Crestview Rd., Baltimore 14, Md. Clifton 7331. 


WANTED—To Buy Dents, Rusts, Surplus Canned Foods. 
Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED | 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Middle class: Those who manage to live in public 
as the rich do, by living in private as the poor do. 


“Henry,” his wife told him, “it'll be 20 years ago 
tomorrow that we got married. Why not go out and 
kill a couple of those young chickens?” 

“Why should I’ said Henry, “It wasn’t their fault.” 


Little Sally was watching her mother put cold cream 
on her face. 

“What’s that for?” asked Sally. 

“To make me beautiful” her mother replied. 

The little girl observed the whole process and 
watched breathlessly as her mother finally removed the 
last vestiges of the cream from her face. 

“Oooh,” she sighed, “it didn’t work, did it, Mommy ?” 


The dog is liked by old and young. 

He wags his tail and not his tongue. 

Enroute to a movie, a lady with a hacking cough 
reached into her medicine cabinet for a box of cough 
drops and dropped it into her bag. In the theater, she 
didn’t cough at all, but a woman seated in front of her 
did. Tapping the stranger on the shoulder, the lady 
offered her one of the:drops, which the other woman 
popped into her mouth and coughed no more. 

Back at home, the lady Samaritan went to her medi- 
cine cabinet and found the box of cough drops lying 
there. Then she looked into her purse, and to her 
horror, discovered she had made a mistake. 

Frantically, she phoned her druggist to say: “In a 
movie this evening, I gave a perfectly strange woman 
a Vigoro tablet—you know, one of those pellets you use 
to make plants grow. Will it hurt her?” 

“Well, not critically,” the druggist said, “although 
she may feel a little queer. What you fed her was 
about two spadesful of manure.” 


DAFFYNITIONS 


Small town: Where the station wagons are bigger 
than the station. 


Pin-up girl: Babysitter. 
Bargain sale: Counterattack. 


Cannibal chief: Fellow all fed up with people. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


IDEAL 
VINERS 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


-KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 


that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 

American Can Company, New York City 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 


Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, II. 
SEED 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 

Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 

Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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hat productive years have 


meant the canning 


This year, we at American Can Company are observing our 50th Anni- 
versary. 

Offhand, you wouldn’t think our anniversary would be very important 
except to the 33,000 people who work for Canco. But may we remind 
[ AM \ you that this anniversary celebrates 50 productive years that have helped 
ll « | the canning industry grow and prosper? 


During this half century, Canco’s growth and co-operation with your 
industry have brought forth widespread process and product improve- 
ment—opening new markets for canned foods of all kinds and helping 
you sell in a// markets more efficiently than ever before. 


A good case in point is the sanitary can, : 4 
most famous of all metal containers. 

This container, perfected by Canco, made possible large- < 
volume canning of fruits and 3 Z 
vegetables, revolutionized the grocery business, 
changed America’s eating habits. 


The people of Canco are proud of this and the many other Canco con- 
tributions to this industry. 
And it is our pledge for the years ahead that the inventiveness and 


ingenuity so characteristic of Canco will continue to explore and open 
up new areas of usefulness to your industry and to the consumers it serves. 


1901—50TH ANNIVERSARY-1951 


= 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Hamilton, Canada 
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FREE 


this informative 
new booklet 


‘Raw Product Quality Control,’’ 
prepared by Continental’s Research 
Department, contains a wealth of 
material valuable to every packer 
of farm products. 


Agricultural development specialists in 
Continental’s Research Department 
have had vast experience in working 
with canners and their fieldmen to 
solve crop planning and quality control 
problems. 


In our Research Bulletin No. 26, just 
off the press, they make the benefits of 
this experience available to the indus- 
try at large. This booklet should be a use- 
ful addition to every packer’s library. 


The Department 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Ane. 


Bulletin No. 


SUBJECTS COVERED IN DETAIL INCLUDE: 


Crop production planning: 12 fundamentals for a 
good agricultural program; relations of canner, 
grower and community. Scheduling plantings and 
predicting harvests: fundamentals of the heat unit 
theory and its practical application. Growers’ field 
records: their importance in a crop improvement 
program, with sample forms. Estimating raw 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building 


Eastern Div.: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 e Central Div.: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 


Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


product requirements: discussion, with tables 
showing yield in cases per ton for numerous fruits 
and vegetables. Selection of a cannery site: climat- 
ological, soil, agricultural, economic and social 
factors. Grades and standards: basic principles 
involved; maintenance of standards. Also many 
other subjects. 


Continental Can Company 
Department A, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of Research 
Bulletin No. 26, “Raw Product Quality Control.” 


Name 


Company. 
Address 
City and State 
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